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Auditor Briggs is working in New York and New Jersey. He is 
finding plenty of work, plenty of entanglements and other things to 
straighten out. 





Organizer Cashal had to go to Washington recently to appear in 
the wage argument between the express wagon drivers and the Gov- 
ernment. We understand that his mission was successful, although 
the Government is slow to act and it will be some time before a final 
report is made. 





Your General President sailed from New York City on the steam- 
ship Mauritania for Southampton, England on July 11 to attend the 
World Labor Congress at Amsterdam, Holland. 





Conditions are very much unsettled throughout the country, due 
to the fact that no matter how much we earn, we have to pay it all out 
for something to eat. 


Our business as a trade unionist is just as important as it ever 
was before. Do not forget that each one of you are vital parts in the 
machinery of our organization. Never get weary of trying to strengthen 
your union. Take a special pleasure in attending the meetings and 
helping along in the work of your local union. The union is all for you 
and you should help to make it perfect. 
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REPORT OF DELEGATES REP- 


RESENTING THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION AT THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR CONVENTION 


(Held in Atlantic City, N. J., Open- 
ing June 9, and ending June 23.) 


the undersigned 
delegates, beg leave to submit the 
following report: 


President Gompers called the 
convention to order at 10 o’clock 
a. m., June 9th, and the following 
cablegram, sent by President Wil- 
son and forwarded to the conven- 
tion by J. P. Tumulty, Secretary to 
the President, was read before the 
convention: 


“The White House, Washington. 


“Paris (Rec’d 10:45 a. m., June 5, 
1919). 


“American Federation 
Atlantic City, N. J.: 
“May I not send my warm greet- 

ings to the annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and express my deep gratification 
that the International conferences, 
which have grown out of the dis- 
cussions of peace, have led to a 
much fuller and more adequate 
comprehension of the questions of 
labor to which statesmen through- 
out the world must direct their 
most thoughtful attention? It has 
been a real happiness to me to be 
of a little service in these great 
matters. 


of Labor, 









“I cannot justly refrain, when 
sending this message, from expres- 
sing in very warm terms the ap- 
preciation felt by all who have been 
dealing with labor matters of the 
invaluable service rendered by Mr. 


Gompers. He has won universal 
confidence and has firmly estab- 
lished in International circles, as 
well as at home, the reputation of 
the American Federation of Labor 
for sane and helpful counsel. 
“Woodrow Wilson.” 

The message was enthusiastic- 
ally received by the delegates and 
was made a part of the records. 

Hon. Harry Bacharach, mayor of 
Atlantic City, welcomed the dele- 
gates, and Arthur A. Quinn, Presi- 
dent of the New Jersey State Fed- 
eration of Labor, also welcomed the 
delegates. Mr. Gompers, in behalf 
of the convention, in splendid lan- 
guage, thanked the mayor and 
President Quinn for their addresses 
of welcome. 

The report of the Committee on 
Credentials was next taken up. 
There were 547 delegates seated, 
representing 100 International and 
National Unions, thirty-one State 
branches, 133 central bodies, seven- 
ty-eight Federal labor unions and 
four fraternal delegates. 

President Gompers, under the 
constitution, then appointed sev- 
eral committees, and your dele- 
gates were placed on several of the 
important committees. 

Owing to the fact that we had 
a great deal of trouble in our In- 
ternational Union and a great 
many requests for strike endorse- 
ments coming in, and strike bene- 
fits being paid to several unions, 
Secretary-Treasurer Hughes, who 
is one of the regular delegates, 
thought it advisable to remain at 
headquarters for the first few days 
of the opening of the convention, 
but as time went on and the 
situation did not improve, it was 
decided that it was better for him 
to remain at headquarters and not 
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attend the convention, as the work 
of the convention could be attended 
to by the other delegates. 


Your delegates did not present 
any resolutions as we did not have 
any grievance with any other or- 
ganization. We were, however, 
prepared to present a resolution 
against the Structural Iron Work- 
ers because of the riggers, but we 
had a conference with the Inter- 
national officers and delegates of 
that International organization, 
and it is to be hoped that we can 
reach an understanding. The ques- 
tion arose over a situation in Bos- 
ton, where the Structural Iron 
Workers insisted on loading and 
unloading our wagons, calling 
themselves riggers. This, of course, 
we could not stand for, and their 
International officers gave us every 
assurance that should any such 
question arise in the future that 
the matter would be readily ad- 
justed and a settlement brought 


about. The main cause of the 
trouble was the unfair position 


taken by the business agent of the 
iron workers in that district. The 
representatives of Local Union No. 
25 of Boston were in attendance at 
the convention and took part in the 
discussions between the repre- 
sentatives of our International or- 
ganization and the representatives 
of the Structural Iron Workers. 

We had several members of our 
local unions delegates to the con- 
vention representing central bodies, 
viz., Brother Bob Fitchie of the 
Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, rep- 
resenting the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, Brother .Wm. Neimeier 
of the Milk Wagon Drivers of 
Cincinnati, representing the Cin- 
cinnati central body, Brother Mike 
O’Donnell, member of the Truck 
Drivers’ Local No. 25 of Boston, 
representing the Boston Central 
Labor Union, Brother Alex Ma- 
guire of Local Union No. 112, 
Philadelphia, representing the Phil- 
adelphia central body, and several 























others too numerous to mention. 
There was also in attendance at 
the convention nearly all of the 
business agents of our local unions 
in New York City, the first batch 
attending the first week of the con- 
vention and the second batch the 
second week. They came simply 
for the purpose of education, the 
convention city not being very far 
from New York. It was indeed a 
pleasure for your delegates to meet 
those men, many of whom we 
never had an opportunity of meet- 
ing before. They gave us a great 
deal of information about condi- 
tions in New York, and our talk 
with them was of material benefit 
to us on our return home. From 
all reports and information trans- 
mitted, New York City is on the 
right road towards a complete and 
thorough organization founded on 
the principles of the International 
Union and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The discussions on the floor of 
the convention were perhaps more 
interesting than any pervious year, 
especially the lengthy discussions 
on the League of Nations and the 
labor section of that document. The 
discussion took up the whole after- 
noon and at 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing, after roll-call had been taken, 
on motion of one of your delegates, 
it was found that by a vote of over 
2,600 to a little over 1,000 the docu- 
ment of the League of Nations and 
the labor section of it was approved 
by the convention. 

There were a great many inter- 
esting discussions on topics per- 
taining to labor and the war, all of 
which were listened to with great 
attention by your delegates. Advo- 
cates of the One Big Union and the 
General Strike came in for severe 
criticism by the convention. The 
committee on laws, of which Dele- 
gate Tobin was chairman, brought 
in an amendment to the constitu- 
tion, which was adopted by the 
convention, giving the Executive 
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Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor the power to revoke 
the charter of any central body 
that advocates or causes to be ad- 
vocated a sympathetic or general 
strike. 

The salaries of the President and 
Secretary were substantially in- 
creased. A resolution was also in- 
troduced by Delegate John Hays of 
the International Typographical 
Union to increase the salary of the 
Treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, but the Treasurer, 
who is your General President, 
fought the resolution and request- 
ed that no action be taken on same 
by the convention, and after con- 
siderable discussion the convention 
acceded to his wishes. 

The salary of the organizers, 
and there are fifty-six full-paid 
organizers appointed by the feder- 
ation, was increased $1.00 per day, 
making their wages $8.00 a day 
and their hotel expenses were in- 
creased from $4.00 to $6.00 a day. 
The per capita tax of the federa- 
tion had to be increased to meet 
this additional expense of the fed- 
eration. 

There was no opposition to any 
of the officers with the exception 
of Vice-President Thomas A. Rick- 
ert, who was opposed by Delegate 
Sweeney, who is supposed to rep- 
resent the Socialist element in the 
convention. Vice-President Rickert 
received about 26,000 votes and 
Delegate Sweeney a little over 2,000 
votes. 

John Alpine, who for a number 
of vears has been one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and who is also 
President of the International As- 
sociation of Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters, refused, owing to certain 
conditions surrounding his own or- 
ganization, which he said he could 
not explain, to be a candidate for 
the office of Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor, so 
Matthew Woll of the Photo En- 
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gravers became the candidate. 
There was considerable talk during 
the days before the election that 
this place was to be contested, but 
when the hour of election arrived 
Matthew Woll was unanimously 
elected, all opposition having faded 
away. 

William Hutcheson, president of 
the Carpenters’ International 
Union, and John Hynes of the 
Sheet Metal Workers Union were 
elected as delegates to the British 
Trades Union Congress, which 
opens in England on Labor Day. 
Sam Gregg, president of the Stone 
Cutters’ Union, was elected as a 
delegate to the Canadian Trades 
Congress, which will be held in 
Toronto, Canada. 

The convention decided to leave 
the selection of the next convention 
city to the Executive Council, due 
to the fact that there are few cities 
cool enough the middle of June in 
which to hold a convention. This 
is a change from the usual course 
of the convention. The Executive 
Council will therefore select the 
city they find most suitable in 
which to hold the next convention. 
There are many reasons for mak- 
ing this change, the heat especially, 
and then the hotel proprietors raise 
hotel rates when they learn that 
the convention has to be held ina 
certain city, but when it is optional 
to move the convention from one 
city to another, we expect to get 
better rates all around. 

In summing up the whole situa- 
tion, the convention was a great 
success and those who believed in 
radical, extreme measures were 
considerably overcome by the con- 
servative element. The delibera- 
tions were educational and inter- 
esting. 

We, your delegates, want to as- 
sure you that we did all we could 
not only to educate ourselves, but 
also to protect the interest of our 
International Union, and we take 
this opportunity of assuring our 
membership that we appreciate 


very much the honor of being elect- 
ed delegates and that the conven- 
tion just closed will forever remain 
a bright spot in our memory. 

We trust this report will be sat- 
isfactory and we want to assure 
our local unions that if there was 
any particular thing that happened 
at the convention on which you de- 
sire more information we, your 
delegates, will be glad to comply 
with your request and furnish 
same if you will write to the Gen- 
eral Office. 

Respectfully submitted, 
M. E. Decker, 
William Neer, 
John M. Gillespie, 
Daniel J. Tobin, 
Delegates. 





A TIMELY WARNING 


Within the past several months 
the air has been full of demands 
for general and other collective 
strikes. Almost every demand 
made or reform proposed carries 
with it an appeal to the wage- 
earners to give up their employ- 
ment. Never have the workers 
been asked nor have they been 
given the opportunity to pass judg- 
ment on the issues proposed and 
in which they are urged to sacri- 
fice their savings and their means 
of livelihood. Apparently it is 
considered sufficient for them to 
know that the appeal is clothed in 
terms of class consciousness and 
that it is for them to respond and 
not to ask why or wherefore. 

An examination of the situation 
makes it quite clear that these at- 
tempted disturbances are being en- 
gineered by the same _ element 
which endeavored to create unrest 
during the darkest periods of the 
war. The work of these war- 
time pacifists and peace-time revo- 
lutionists, if successful, would re- 
sult in endangering the efficiency 
of collective bargaining. 

In a number of instances where 
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definite agreements have been en- 
tered into by local trade unions 
and their employers, these dis- 
turbers have attempted of their 
own sweet will to cause a breach 
of these contracts. Here and there 
they have succeeded. In quite a 
number of other cases these dis- 
turbers have tried to use the labor 
movement and the strike weapon 
of the wage-earners, not as a 
means of improving the working 
conditions of the workers directly 
involved, but as an instrument to 
punish a peaceful community or to 
advance a particular branch of 
puerile idealism. Actions of this 
kind are clearly calculated to put 
the whole community on the side 
of the employers rather than that 
of the workers. Should this be 
allowed to become general in na- 
ture, such a policy could only re- 
sult in breaking up of the trade 
union movement and substituting 
in its place chaos, ruin and an- 
archy. 

The demands of these destruct- 
ive radicals in and outside of in- 
dustry, if unchecked, will tend to 
bring the whole trade union move- 
ment into disrepute and contempt 
among those sections of the com- 
munity which hitherto have been 
very sympathetic toward the ef- 
forts of the labor movement to 
bring about fair conditions to the 
workers in all industries. It is in- 
deed the dawn of a better and 
brighter day to see the sensible 
and reasonable sections of the 
workers in their own trade union 
groups repudiating these union 
wreckers in and outside of their 
ranks and rallying around their 
properly accredited leaders, insist- 
ing that the guaranties of employ- 
ment to every member be respect- 
ed, that their union laws and poli- 
cies be fully observed, that trade 
union funds be adequately safe- 
guarded, and that contractual ob- 
ligations are not cast aside as mere 
scraps of paper. 


The American trade _ union 
movement has never been as high 
in public favor and influence as it 
is today. The American wage- 
earners can’t afford to heed and 
respond to the advice, appeals and 
demands of these destructive doc- 
trinaries without and these union 
wreckers within. Wage-earners 
should not be asked to risk all that 
has been gained by years of strug- 
gle and sacrifice. We venture to 
assert that the common-sense and 
level-headed trade unionists will 
rise everywhere in protest and will 
not follow the lead of these no- 
toriety seekers, these  self-ac- 
claimed leaders of a suffering com- 
munity, these advocates of ultra- 
revolutionary methods of pro- 
cedure, whose insidious propa- 
ganda and resort to destructive 
measures will prove the undoing 
of this new class of labor exploit- 
ers. — The American Photo-En- 
graver. 





O. B. U. IDEA IS OLD, AUS- 
TRALIANS SAY 


The one big union idea is old, 
say officers, of the powerful Aus- 
tralian Workers’ Union in a mani- 
festo against the O. B. U., import- 
ed from the United States. 

The manifesto states that about 
eighty years ago this movement 
started in France and a crusade 
began on syndicalist lines.. “It 
ran its course of madness, direct 
action and sabotage and died.” 

“Tn our own time, in 1905, the I. 
W. W. was formed in America. 
Then followed the same madness, 
direct action, sabotage, dissension, 
disruption and destruction of the 
trade union movement.” In trac- 
ing the policy of O. B. U. advo- 
cates in the United States, the 
manifesto says: 

“A campaign of slander and 
abuse of union officials was con- 
tinuously kept going. It did not 
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seek to build, but to disrupt and 
destroy unions. Disastrous strikes 
and disorganizations followed. In 
their whole history only one tem- 
porary success of any note was 
gained. 

“Then the propagators of dis- 
trust and suspicion fell out among 
themselves and two organizations, 
each claiming to be the ‘simon 
pure’ I. W. W., were formed. 

“In Australia at the present 
time there are two O. B. U.’s, the 
W. I. I. U. (Workers’ International 
Industrial Union) and the W. I. U. 
(Workers’ Industrial Union) of 
Australia. 

“Already those two bodies are 
at cross purposes. Shall Ameri- 
can history repeat itself here?” 

The manifesto treats in an ex- 
tensive manner the democratic 
formation of the legitimate Aus- 
tralian Workers’ Union, and con- 
cludes: 

“The Australian Workers’ 
Union’s constitution is sufficiently 
elastic to meet the needs and cir- 
cumstances of the numerous call- 
ings and industries embraced with- 
in its fold. The constitution is the 
gradual work of thirty years of 
experienced, practical toilers, and 
is molded to meet the needs of the 
members of the day. The consti- 
tution can be amended at will in 
any direction that circumstances 
demand and when experience dem- 
onstrates the value of the change. 

“We urge our members to apply 
their energies to further improve- 
ment of the constitution, build up 
and keep on building and avoid the 
pitfalls of the propagators of the 
policy of dissension, disruption and 
destruction.”—News Letter. 





WHY ORGANIZE? 


9 


Why bother organizing? 

It is a nuisance to have to organ- 
ize—isn’t it? 

It will cost a dollar or two a 
month. 





Does it pay to organize? 

Let your mind travel a bit. 

Could the war have been won 
without world-wide organization? 

Did not concerted action pay? 

Why did workingmen start or- 
ganizing generations ago? 

Well, it must have been because 
they thought it necessary. It must 
be that their working conditions 
were not entirely satisfactory. 
Have you ever studied the persecu- 
tion suffered by the pioneers of 
trade unionism for generations be- 
fore the right to organize was 
granted? Yet these noble workers, 
fired with the flame of liberty and 
determined to leave their children 
the heritage of better conditions 
than they had enjoyed, struggled 
valiantly on, met in secret hiding 
places, sometimes out on the moors 
or in caves, subjected to the hound- 
ing, harrassing, buffeting, impris- 
onment and worse on the part of 
the forces of oppression arrayed 
against them. But in spite of it 
all, bravely, unflinchingly, uncon- 
querably, did these great souls 
carry on, with no prospects of any 
immediate gain except in securing 
more advanced standards of free- 
dom and that they might be the 
harbingers of a brighter day for 
the succeeding generations, includ- 
ing ourselves. The history of the 
pioneers of trades unionism is not 
unlike the history of the early 
Christian. Both were movements 
among the poor, and both had to 
endure the oppression of the en- 
trenched interests and privileged 
classes. Both triumphed over op- 
pression and established their right 
to exist and be recognized as 
authoritative mediums of expres- 
sion for tremendous numbers on 
matters coming within their 
sphere. 

Yes, through tremendous self- 
sacrifices and extraordinary cour- 
age and spirit, our predecessors in 
the labor movement blazed the 
trail for us, showed us the light and 
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handed us down far better condi- 
tions, a far greater measure of 
freedom than they were permitted 
to enjoy. It was practically a 
crime to belong to a trade union in 
their day. Their struggles and 
sacrifices make it easy for the 
workers today to organize. What 
would the pioneers of our move- 
ment say, could they come back 
from the grave today, and see 
workers too careless or too sel- 
fish to follow the noble lead 
set them by the valiant and 
sometimes martyred dead? Would 
they think we are worth the 
sacrifice made? Is it not up to us 
all to do our duty and join the labor 
movement, the only medium of pro- 
tection and advancement available 
to us? Labor is awakening. In- 
creased wages and shorter hours 
are all the result of the efforts of 
trade unionism. They never come 
asagift. Do your part in a world 
of progress.—Quarry Workers. 





AMERICA WOULD GAIN BY 
STOPPING ALIENS 


The suspension of immigration 
to the United States for a period 
of fifteen to twenty years is fa- 
vored by William B. Colver, federal 
trade commissioner, who is quoted 
in a local newspaper. The official 
refers to the information con- 
tained in the draft of 9,000,000 
men, which shows, he declares, 
“that an appallingly large percent- 
age of this country’s manhood had 
not digested into American citi- 
zenship,” and that a great many 
do not speak our language, nor 
write it, and that hundreds have 
not the slightest idea of the pur- 
poses and processes of the institu- 
tions upon which our democracy 
rests. 

“For years immigration has 
been stimulated to serve the pur- 
pose of industries which felt that 
they needed and must have a con- 
stant supply of rough, cheap labor. 
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No heed was given to the effect 
upon the public at large and upon 
the body of our citizenship of such 
stimulated immigration. 

“If immigration were absolute- 
ly suspended for fifteen or twenty 
years there would, inevitably, re- 
sult both hardship and benefit—lI 
believe the benefit would vastly 
overweigh the hardship. 

“The least regarded of our peo- 
ple—the common laborer—would 
benefit because his value would in- 
crease. His life, his health and 
his happiness would immediately 
become the concern of the enlight- 
ened selfishness of his employer. 
Every effort would be made to in- 
crease his efficiency, and, through 
the elimination of involuntary 
idleness, his wages would be 
greatly increased. His employ- 
ment and his scheme of living 
would have brought to it that ele- 
ment which is a fundamental of 
successful business enterprise, sta- 
bility. 

“If all the workers of the coun- 
try could work steadily 300 days a 
year no shortage of labor would 
result from the shutting off of im- 
migration.”—News Letter. 





WHAT IS THE LABOR MOVE- 
MENT? 


Unfortunately there are people 
who do not understand what trade 
unionism means. There are some 
who, every time they think of 
unionism, immediately think of an- 
archists and bolsheviki. They asso- 
ciate the two elements because they 
do not know the difference. And 
it is unfortunate, also, that there 
are employers in this country who 
encourage just such a belief on the 
part of the public. Such employ- 
ers are opposed to trade unions and 
they use this method in fighting or- 
ganized labor, in the hope that they 
may thus be able to create a preju- 
dice against trade unions in the 
minds of the people. 











Organized labor does not mean 
anarchism or bolshevism. There is 
as much difference between the two 
ideas as there is between day and 
night. Anarchism and bolshevism 
stand for darkness and disorder. 
Organized labor stands for sunlight 
and order. 

It is wholly unfair to organized 
labor to associate it with the ex- 
treme radicals who are causing the 
world turmoil today. 

In a recent article Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, said: 

“The American labor movement, 
as represented by the American 
Federation of Labor and our trade 
unions, is this: We believe in 
progress; we believe that all the 
fruits and results of the genius of 
the past ages and today do not be- 
long to any particular class, and 
that they belong in truth as a fair 
share, and opportunity for a fair 
share, to every man and woman 
who gives service to society and 
who aids civilization.” 

Certainly, any person who reads 
this interpretation of the American 
labor movement cannot fail to un- 
derstand that it stands for some- 
thing constructive, while anarchy 
and bolshevism are destructive 
philosophies. 

The great trouble is that too few 
people even attempt to understand 
the American labor movement. 
There is too large an element that 
merely assume that trade unionism 
is something terrible which should 
be avoided as a scourge. There is 
much room for education among 
the people on that subject. But 
there is a class of employers that 
seek to pervert the real under- 
standing of the labor movement 
and make it appear that it is some- 
thing else than what it really is. 





SOCIAL CHANGES NEEDED 


Special privilege and unfairness 
to working people must go, de- 
clared Chief Justice Winslow of the 
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Wisconsin State Supreme Court at 
a joint meeting of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota lawyers. 

“To deny that grave faults and 
abuses exist is to deny patent 
facts,” said the speaker. “To as- 
sert that no changes are necessary 
is stupid, no less than dangerous. 
Labor is aware of its power and 
confident of its right to a greater 
share in the returns of industry, as 
well as to a share in the manage- 
ment and a more certain tenure of 
employment; there is a very wide- 
spread conviction also that wealth 
must in the future make far great- 
er contributions to the public ex- 
chequer than it has ever done in 
normal times before and there are 
other claims of unjust privilege in- 
sistently made which deserve the 
most serious consideration.” 





It is estimated that one in every 
five persons in the District of Co- 
lumbia is now carrying a union 
card. The four local unions of 
federal employes, who constitute 
the largest element in the popula- 
tion, number approximately 25,000 
members. The trades in Washing- 
ton, both in government and pri- 
vate employ, are and have been 
for years organized under the 
American Federation of Labor, 
the school teachers are now 80 per 
cent. organized and affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
the school janitors and custodians 
have two unions and the railroad 
office workers are organized sev- 


_eral thousand strong under the 


Brotherhood of Railway Clerks.— 
Typographical Journal. 





When we are inclined to be im- 
patient of the small-mindedness 
that sometimes crops up in the 
labor movement we should reflect 
that, after all, the fact is a compli- 
ment to the intensely human char- 
acter of the institution. — Ex- 
change. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HEN you receive this issue of the Journal I will be on the other 

side of the Atlantic. At the recent convention of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor, I was chosen, with Mr. Gompers, a 
delegate to attend the International Labor Conference, called to order 
in the city of Amsterdam, Holland on July 25, 1919. The conference 
will last about two weeks. At this conference it is expected that the 
German and Austrian labor representatives will be present. Each 
country is entitled to ten labor delegates with ten votes. The conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
decided to send two representatives, each representative to have five 
votes in the congress. Undoubtedly this conference or congress will 
be of world importance. I can not say much about it at this time, but 
I expect that from the deliberations of this conference policies will be 
drafted and resolutions adopted affecting the working masses of the 
world. It is needless to say to our membership that I appreciate the 
honor conferred upon me and I realize that the recognition to our In- 
ternational Union is of great importance. I want to say also to our 
membership that I endeavored to refrain from going on this trip and 
only accepted the appointment on one condition—that my going would 
be approved by the General Executive Board of our International or- 
ganization—and when I submitted the matter to the Board for their 
consideration they instructed me unanimously to accept and attend the 
conference. At the time of my nomination I endeavored to select other 
men whom I believed would be just as competent as I am to serve the 
American labor movement in this world-conference, but as five mem- 
bers of the Executive Council had spent two months in Paris attend- 
ing the high peace commission meetings, they felt it was my turn to go 
next and insisted that I accept, so, as stated above, I will be on the 
other side of the water when you read this article. I was somewhat 
reluctant about going as we have considerable trouble in our own or- 
ganization, but I believe the work of the organization can be handled 
and will be handled during my absence by Secretary Hughes and our 
staff of organizers and officers. I expect to be gone about six weeks as 
I intend to visit the battle grounds of France and Belgium and espe- 
cially shall I endeavor to go over the American front where our Ameri- 
can boys won such glorious victories and where our young men offered 
up their blood for the freedom of the world. I also expect to get as 
much information as I can pertaining to conditions surrounding the 
working masses in the countries in which I visit. I am sure my visit 
to the other side will be of material benefit to me and the information 
and education which I receive I will endeavor to use for the advance- 
ment of our membership when I return. Of course I am not the repre- 
sentative of our International Union. I am the representative of the 
American Federation of Labor, but I can assure our membership that 
I will do everything in my power to fulfill the mission in which I am 
engaged to the best of my ability, and understanding its responsibility, 
I will endeavor to maintain the honor and dignity of the American 
Federation of Labor. 
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HE strike in the Jewel Tea Company plant is still on. The work- 

ingmen in every city in the country where a Jewel Tea Company 

wagon is operating should realize that they are fighting our Inter- 
national Union, and it should be the duty of every labor union to bring 
the matter up in the meeting of their local and the Central body and 
help us to get this matter settled. This company is absolutely opposed 
to our union and they are the enemies of Labor. We are fighting a just 
cause; that is, to get a living wage forthe men. This company recently 
went into the hands of a new set of owners—bankers in New York— 
and they are endeavoring to break down the conditions we have estab- 
lished. We were forced to call out our drivers working for this company 
in San Francisco, Oakland, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati and other cities. They are now out on strike to help our members 
in St. Louis and Detroit. What the outcome will be we do not know, 
but we do know that the International Union is financing this strike, as 
we are bound to do, and whatever way it may end there is one thing 
certain, the company will lose, because they have lost thousands of cus- 
tomers that will never return to them. 

It is too bad that such a condition prevails, but it is principally the 
work of a new manager who, in conjunction with lawyers, are fleecing 
the company by filling them up with the doctrine, “You must overcome 
this union now, or they will destroy the company—you must reduce the 
overhead expense of distribution.” These are the kind of things they 
have been saying to the new bankers in New York and they believe they 
can destroy the organization and maintain an establishment independ- 
ent of a labor organization. But you, our membership, get busy and 
advertise them in every city in the country where they are operating. 
Let it be known that they are fighting our union so that the working 
people from whom they get their business will refuse to patronize them 
until they settle with their employes. 


If a local union goes out on strike in violation of its wage scale or 
written contract it deserves to be expelled from the International Union 
and the American labor movement. There is no excuse for violating 
written contracts. The honor of a local union should be protected and 
preserved by the membership. 


HE cost of living still maintains its high record and from the in- 

formation I get from every section of the country there is very 

little hope of a drop on the necessaries of life in the very near 
future. It is discouraging to think that there is not any hope. It is 
impossible to say where this thing is going to end. Unrest and discon- 
tent are bound to prevail as long as the cost of living maintains its pres- 
ent high standard. They tell us that in a few years when the war- 
stricken countries again become organized and get back to their indus- 
trial pursuits, get their soil replanted and again producing foodstuff, 
that perhaps our country will have an abundance of food and prices 
will drop. This is but a faint hope handed out to us—something that 
may happen in two or three years. We know that when prices go up 
to a very high point they seldom come down. 

It is a joke to read about the packing house industry making only 
2 per cent. on each dollar invested. The government understands thor- 
oughly that this is not true. The books and other records of the pack- 
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ing house industry have been so doctored that even the packers them- 
selves believe those false statements. The government is powerless to 
act, although it understands that there is as high as 10 cents a pound 
profit made on some of the products turned out by the packing houses. 
So why should the people blame the government? And what can the 
government do? Of course it is necessary that the packing house in- 
dustry continue and were the government to take over that industry 
they would have to use the machinery which is already established, and 
that machinery, controlled and owned by the packers, would be operated 
and worked against the government the same as the machinery of the 
railroads and telegraph systems have already worked. The government 
would be compelled to spend hundreds of millions of dollars to carry out 
the present system. Every one would try to fleece the government and 
inconvenience and discommode the public. There is only one hope, and 
that is for the government to enact laws forbidding more than 5 or 6 
per cent. return on an honest valuation of the capital invested—not on 
watered stock, but on a real honest valuation of the property, and any 
violation of the law where packers earn more than 5 or 6 per cent., or 
where they falsify records, should be punished by imprisonment. The 
writer believes that with a prison punishment hanging over the heads 
of the men who control the food products of the country, that they 
would not be so anxious to take a chance of violating the law. They 
do not care anything about fines. They do not care anything about the 
public or the misery and suffering they cause. All they care about is 
their own personal safety; their own liberty; their own personal com- 
fort and health. This condition will undoubtedly continue to prevail. 
Extreme measures will have to be taken unless those who control the 
foodstuff of the nation realize that there is danger of laws being enacted 
which will demand that they mend their ways. 





ONE WAY’TO SOOTHE THE’ under the war emergency bill, 
UNREST which still is operative. 

; ; A government that can raise and 

One way to immediately soothe equip and transport an army of 
the industrial unrest in this coun-  yillions within a few months ought 
try is to curb the rascally food to be able to bind and gag the food 
profiteers. profiteers. A government that can 
Every informed person knows take over the railroads, telegraph 
there is no scarcity of any kind of Jines, telephone and steamship 
food in the United States and there lines, and take young men 
has not been even since our entry from their firesides and from 
into the war in April, 1917. The peaceful industry and make sol- 
country groans under good things qijers of them in times of war cer- 
to eat, but this is in the hands of tainly is able to save a people from 


as unscrupulous, cunning and the clutches of a gang of food 
greedy a band of outlaws as ever parons for whom hanging from the 


infested a country. yard-arm is too good. Steam 
The dehorning of these demons, Shovel and Dredge. 

who can starve a nation at will, is 
the simplest thing imaginable. 
There are enough laws on the There comes a time in the life of 
statute books now to do the job if every man when he must demon- 
they were only enforced. If more _ strate the value of the stuff out of 
scope is needed it can be found which he is made.—Ex. 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 
D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—I pre- 
sume some of the locals are plan- 
ning and naming committees for 


Labor Day, as Labor Day is fast 
approaching. We are quite inter- 
ested in baseball at present. We 
organized a baseball club and 
picked out nine men to play. Then 
some of these men were replaced 
by others who played better. As 
the saying goes, ““We put the steam 
roller in working order and set it 
in motion,” so we are still bolster- 
ing up our team, and it is surpris- 
ing to notice how the spirit has 
taken hold and how it has increased 
our membership. 

At a recent meeting the drivers 
of the ice teams and the truck driv- 
ers joined our local. One week 
after the furniture drivers held 
an informal meeting, and soon they 
are coming into the fold. We were 
the first local to have our baseball 
suits up-to-date. We have played 
sixteen games and lost four. We 
hold second place in the Union 
League of eight teams. A large 
wholesale and retail sporting goods 
house has placed a silver cup for 
the winners, and we are after it. 
Conversing with an old-timer re- 
cently, he said he had never heard 
of a union league in all his travels. 
We put a challenge in a Boston 
paper to any ball team to play us 
of any teamsters’ union and have 
not heard a word as yet, so I guess 
we will hold the championship of 
the I. B. of T., C., S. & H. 

So, ye locals, look us over. The 
motto of our State is “Dingo.” We 
lead, others follow, is right. We 
are out for ball games, so to any 
managers of teams who may read 





this article, just give us a call and 
we will be Johnny on the job. 

So with best wishes to all mem- 
bers of the I. B. of T., C., S. & H.,, 
I remain, 

Yours fraternaly, 
WALTER 8S. JOHNSON, 
Rec. Sec. Local No. 418. 





FREEDOM CURE FOR FREE- 
DOM’S ILLS 


There is only one cure for evils 
which newly acquired freedom pro- 
duces, and that cure is freedom. 
When a prisoner first leaves his 
cell he cannot bear the light of 
day; he is unable to discriminate 
colors or recognize faces. The 
remedy is to accustom him to the 
rays of the sun. 

The blaze of truth and liberty 
may at first dazzle and bewilder 
nations which have become half- 
blind in the house of bondage. But 
let them gaze on, and they will 
soon be able to bear it. In a few 
years men learn to reason. The 
extreme violence of opinions sub- 
sides. Hostile theories correct 
each other. The scattered ele- 
ments of truth cease to contend, 
and begin to coalesce. And at 
length a system of justice and or- 
der is educed out of the chaos. 

Many politicians of our time are 
in the habit of laying it down as a 
self-evident proposition that no 
people ought to be free till they 
are fit to use their freedom. The 
maxim is worthy of the fool in the 
old story, who resolved not to go 
into the water till he had learned 
to swim. If men are to wait for 
liberty till they become wise and 
good in slavery, they may indeed 
wait forever.—Macaulay. 
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“BIG FIVE” PACKERS WILL 
DOMINATE FOOD 


In a report to the President the 
Federal Trade Commission gives 
warning that the “big five” pack- 
ers are headed toward the com- 
plete domination of the nation’s 
food supply, and of the by- 
products industries linked there- 
with. The “big five” are Swift, 
Armour, Wilson, Morris and Cud- 
ahy. 

“An approaching packer domi- 
nation of all important foods in 
this country and an international 
control of meat products with for- 
eign companies seems a certainty 
unless fundamental action is taken 
to prevent it,” says the report, 
which declares that the history of 
the packers’ growth is interwoven 
with illegal combinations, rebates 
and undisclosed control of cor- 
porations. The packers. control 
jointly or separately 762 com- 
panies, which produce or deal in 
some 775 commodities. These 
commodities not only include food 
products, but range from the 
leather industry to banjo strings, 
curled hair, pepsin, fertilizer, soap 
and glue. 

A vast and intricate system of 
distribution includes control of 
private refrigerator cars and cold 
storage houses that permits of the 
handling on a large scale of poul- 
try, eggs, cheese, butter, rice, 
breakfast foods, canned  vege- 
tables, soda fountain supplies and 
other lines. In some _ instances 
the packers are interested in com- 
panies contracting for the disposal 
of garbage in large cities. 

It is shown that the packers 
have control of or interest in pub- 
lic utility corporations in Sioux 


City, Kansas City, South St. Paul, 
Chicago, Fort Worth, Portland, 
Ore.; Hill City, Minn.; South St. 
Joseph, Mo., and South San Fran- 
cisco. 

Control of grain and elevator 
companies, tea importing compa- 
nies, fruit companies, cattle loan 
companies and stock yard compa- 
nies are other interests that at- 
tract these packers. 

The report offers no hope to 
those who would boycott the pack- 
ers by using meat substitutes, as 
it is shown that the packers are 
now invading that field. Swift is 
the largest single butter distrib- 
utor in the country and that cor- 
poration owns creameries in seven- 
teen states. The “big five” joint- 
ly handle half of the country’s 
poultry, eggs and cheese, and are 
entering the fish canning field. 
Armour is declared to be “the 
greatest rice merchant in the 
world.”—News Letter. 





“BIG FIVE” FIX FOOD PRICES 


Federal Trade Commissioner 
William B. Colver, in addressing a 
meeting of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ association, declared 
that the meat packers “will abso- 
lutely dictate to the people of this 
country what they shall eat and 
what they shall pay for it,” if pres- 
ent tendencies are not stopped. 

“You are told the federal trade 
commission carries a sword with 
which to smite American busi- 
ness,” he said. “I tell you that the 
federal commission carries a shield 
which it places over American busi- 
ness whenever a business concern 
appeals to it against unlawful in- 
terference and unfair competition. 
As a result of the investigation in- 
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to the operations of the beef com- 
panies and the reports it made to 
the government, it has brought 
down the bolts of the Jove of beef 
upon their heads. 

“T read one of Wilson & Co.’s ad- 
vertisements published a few days 
ago, which described for the delec- 
tation of the ‘dear folks’ an im- 
aginary dinner at which not only 
the steak and lard in the biscuits 
came from Wilson & Co., but so did 
the butter, the canned peaches, the 
olives, the catsup and the coffee. 
The salt and pepper may have come 
through the regular channels of 
food purveying. 

“Shall we, the people who have 
just poured out our blood and 
treasure in France to end the 
‘ruthless efficiency’ of the Hun, sit 
silent while the same commercial 
kultur comes to its perfect flower 
in this country ?’’—News Letter. 





WOMEN’S WAGES TOO LOW 


That “thousands of families in 
the United States are below the 
poverty line because their bread- 
winners happen to be women” is an 
interesting statement made by 
Miss Mary Van Kleeck, director of 
the women in industry, United 
States department of labor, at a 
conference on reconstruction re- 
cently held in Washington. 

Emphasizing the need for a 
permanent women’s bureau in the 
department, to be charged with 
the duty of making continuous and 
careful investigation of women’s 
industrial problems, the speaker 
pointed out that millions of women 
in this country now “receive less 
than a living wage, millions are 
working too long hours for health 
and efficiency, and many are work- 
ing under conditions which are un- 
wholesome and unsafe.” She urged 
that the improvements in working 
standards which are now to be 
found in many of the well-managed 
plants be extended throughout in- 
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dustry by means of governmental 
policy formulated by women. 
Legislative measures for the 
protection of women in industry 
scheduled for introduction during 
the present session of congress in- 
clude: Abolition of child labor and 
a compulsory education of all chil- 
dren from 6 to 16 years of age; 
an 8-hour day and a 44-hour week, 
with a weekly day of rest; aboli- 
tion of night work for women and 
minors; the establishment of mini- 
mum-wage commissions in every 
State with representation of em- 
ployers and employes and both men 
and women commissioners; equal 
pay for equal work and wages 
based on occupation and sex; right 
of workers to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively through their 
chosen representation, and other 
measures tending to alleviate con- 
ditions among working women and 
children.—Garment Worker. 





A better understanding of your 
neighbor may convince you that he 
is a better man than you thought 
him to be. Cultivate a habit of 
agreeableness, even if it takes 
toleration.—Ex. 





TAKING ANOTHER GUESS 

Business men in this city are 
taking another guess on their atti- 
tude toward the lockout of 16,000 
Overland automobile employes who 
refused to lengthen their workday. 
When the lockout started the busi- 
ness men joined in the hue and cry 
against these unionists, but the 
lockout has been on for several 
weeks and bank deposits are 
shrinking and less commodities are 
being sold. Mr. Business Man is 
now beginning to inquire into “‘the 
facts of the case.” 

The strike has created an un- 
usual condition—a federal judge 
issuing an injunction in which 
picketing is “regulated” and the 
company ordered to operate its 
plant. The court—Federal Judge 
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Killets—has appointed a represent- 
ative to see that his order is 
obeyed. The court official is now in 
control of the plant, which is filled 
with school boys and strike break- 
ers. Toledo trade unionists are 
assessing themselves 50 cents a 
week to aid the locked out, 1,000 of 
whom are women. 





BURLESON IS BLAMED 


The New York World continues 
its attack on Postmaster-General 
Burleson and in a leading article 
this week on the “Incompetence of 
Burleson” says: 

“His handling of the telegraph 
and telephone wires and ocean ca- 
bles dealt a death blow to the cam- 
paign for government ownership. 
Poorer service, higher rates and 
the sinister suggestion, with at 
least the appearance of fact, that 
he allowed himself to be used by 
one group of cynical manipulators 
to shuffle the cards to the disad- 
vantage of a business rival, were 
the total of his accomplishments 
as director of electrical communi- 
cation. His handling of the labor 
problems incident to these serv- 
ices brought about strikes and 
threats of more extensive strikes.” 

The World prints a Washington 
dispatch that the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral has no intention of resigning 
and he has been advised by his 
friends in Congress to “stick to his 
job and let his critics rave.”— 
News Letter. 





TRY TO SHIFT THE BLAME 


Employers have failed to shift 
the blame for high prices of cigars 
on their striking cigarmakers, who 
show that their request for an in- 
creased wage will amount to less 
than 1/3 of 1 cent on each cigar. 
They say that the employers’ 
claim that ten-cent cigars would 
be increased to 15 cents is ridicu- 
lous, and show that the increased 
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cost on a five-cent cigar would be 
less than 1/5 of 1 cent. 

“In 1917,” the strikers say, 
“cigarmakers received $16 a thou- 
sand for making ten-cent cigars. 
The manufacturers’ wholesale 
price was $60 a thousand. Cigar- 
makers received $10.50 a thousand 
for making five-cent cigars. The 
manufacturers’ wholesale price 
was $32 a thousand. At present 
we are receiving $19.80 a thousand 
for making ten-cent cigars. The 
manufacturers’ wholesale price is 
$90 a thousand, an increase of $30 
a thousand. 

“We are receiving $12.65 a thou- 
sand for making five-cent cigars, 
an increase of $2.15 a thousand. 
The manufacturers’ wholesale 
price is $52 a thousand, an increase 
of $20 a thousand. 

“Now, we ask, who is respon- 
sible for the high cost of cigars?” 





UNEMPLOYMENT BOARD 
URGED 


Secretary of Labor Wilson has 
appealed to congress to create a 
permanent public employment 
service. 

There was an appropriation of 
272,000 in the deficiency bill to 
continue the United States employ- 
ment service, but this was stricken 
out by a parliamentary move by 
Congressman Blanton of Texas and 
now the service must curtail its 
activities and possibly be forced to 
disband temporarily. 

In his letter Secretary Wilson 
says that the placing of workers 
should not be left solely to private 
fee-charging agencies. 

“Inasmuch as the interests of the 
private fee-charging agencies are 
fostered by constant shifting of 
workers from one employment to 
another,” he says, “‘they are under 
constant temptation to which, un- 
fortunately, they sometimes yield, 
to encourage restlessness among 
laborers and thus to increase the 
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evils and economic loss which in- 
here in a large labor turnover.”— 
News Letter. 





“AFEL” IS LAUNCHED 


The “Afel,” the thirty-ninth boat 
constructed at the Hog Island ship- 
yards, Philadelphia, was launched 
under unusual circumstances. The 
boat was named after the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor “because 
of the able support given the gov- 
ernment by union labor in the 
world war.” The name of the boat 
is the cable code address of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

International Secretary - Treas- 
urer Sara A. Conboy of the United 
Textile Workers of America acted 
as sponsor for the boat and the 
launching was in charge of a com- 
mittee of organized ship builders. 
President Gompers was the princi- 
pal speaker. 

“This is an epoch-making day 
for me, and why should it not be,” 
said the A. F. of L. executive. “I 
well remember the day when I and 
what I stood for were despised and 
hated by every one who possessed 
one dollar more than the laboring 
people, who had organized. 

“And today this wonderful ship 
carrying our name, the name of 
our organization, starts on its 
career. It will carry that name to 
all the peoples of the earth, and 
with it the ship will carry our 
hopes of a new day and a new civ- 
ilization. 

“What does this change mean? 
It means that the employers have 
come to understand that co-opera- 
tion is the only solution of the mu- 
tual problem. I have not changed. 
We have not changed. We stand 
today for the same ideals and prin- 
ciples for which we stood when the 
American Federation of Labor was 
first formed. The change has come 
about in the hearts and minds of 


our opponents. And _its result is 
the launching of this magnificent 
ship by a great corporation under 
the auspices of the government.” 





SET CHILD STANDARDS 


Minimum standards for the wel- 
fare of working children were 
drawn up in tentative form as a re- 
sult of a three-day conference on 
child welfare standards, held in 
Washington, D. C. These stand- 
ards will be further discussed at 
regional conferences to be held dur- 
ing the next three weeks in several 
cities under the auspices of the 
Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

Sixteen is set as the lowest age 
at which children can go to work 
in any occupation during the 
months when school is in session. 
Nine months’ schooling, either part 
or full time, for children between 
seven and eighteen years is pro- 
posed as the minimum educational 
standard. A child of sixteen can- 
not go to work unless he has com- 
pleted the eighth grade. Educa- 
tion beyond the eighth grade is to 
be provided for employed children 
between sixteen and eighteen years 
old by attendance at day or contin- 
uation schools. 

The work day of minors shall 
never be longer than eight hours 
and for children between sixteen 
and eighteen years shall be less 
than the adult’s working day. 
Night work and employment in 
hazardous occupations shall be pro- 
hibited. 





When you have failed to con- 
vince the majority of your way of 
thinking, or when the other fellow 
doesn’t agree with you or where 
proven policies prevail over the un- 
tried theories, the vogue is to ac- 
cuse the other parties with being 
dishonest, and start knocking.— 
Exchange. 
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If you are not receiving the Journal, or you know of any member 
in good standing who is not receiving it, have your Secretary-Treasurer 
send in your name and address to us, and we will send the Journal to 
your home every month free of charge. When you get through read- 
ing the Journal hand it over to some one else, even if he is not a mem- 
ber of the organization. 





Secretary Hughes endeavored to straighten out the wage agree- 
ment of the ice wagon drivers of Peoria, and was somewhat successful 
in doing so by getting a $3.00 a week increase for the men. While 
in that city he met Brother Lyle McArthur. You will remember that 
Brother McArthur was for many years an organizer for the Interna- 
tional. He is in business for himself in Peoria and is doing well, but, 
like a great many other individuals, he had to pay his share toward 
the world war. We learn with sorrow that he lost his oldest boy who 
was in training at the naval station in Chicago, during the epidemic 
of influenza. It was undoubtedly a serious loss to him and we extend 
him our heartfelt sympathy. 





The express drivers are organizing very fast in every part of the 
country and coming into our organization. If they are not organized 
in your district, get busy and help them organize. They belong in our 
organization and in no other. Any one that disputes this fact or does* 
not believe it, all they have to do is to write to the office of President 
Gompers or Secretary Morrison of the American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
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